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Now there were only half-a-dozen Nationalists. Among them were
T. P. O'Connor, Joe Devlin, the eloquent, valiant little man whom Healy called
"Duodecimo Demosthenes," and Jerry MacVeagh, whose daily interjections were
so pithy and amusing. After a speech by T. P. O'Connor in his early years, a fellow-
countryman in the Gallery exclaimed, "Bravo! Tay Pay; sure it's you that's the
gran' man," In the Lobby he was always Tay Pay. The years mellowed him.
Mild mannered and dignified in old age, and honoured with a Privy Councillorship,
he was regarded with affection as the Father of the House. He was one of the few
members in recent times who wore their hats in the House and one of the few who
took snuff.
* A new chapter in Parliamentary history was opened when the Chairman of the
Labour Part)*, Willie Adamson, rose "for to" make a few remarks from the front
Opposition bench. This was the first time that Labour members took that place.
As the largest party in Opposition, the Sinn Feiners being absent, they claimed the
rights due to His Majesty's Opposition. Sir Donald Maclean, Chairman of the
Liberal "Wee Frees," who, with equal courage and urbanity, ^upheld his party's
principles, retained his seat on the same privileged bench.
I observed that when the Commons were summoned to the House of Lords at
the opening of Parliament, Bonar*Law at the head of the procession beckoned
Adamson to his side as if the Labour Leader were the real leader of the Opposition,
but Maclean did not relinquish his rights. It was arranged that the rivals snould ask
the customary questions about business in alternate weeks.
There was a historic revolution in the Parliamentary world when, at the end of
1919, a woman entered the House as a Member. At the prorogation shortly
afterwards a change was made in the formula of the King's Speech. Instead of
addressing "My Lords and Gentlemen," His Majesty addressed "My Lords and
Members of the House of Commons."
Mme. Markievicz had been elected for Dublin at the General Election, but as
she was a Sinn Feiner and did not come to Westminster, Lady Astor, who was
returned for the constituency represented by her husband before his succession to
the Peerage, had the distinction of being the first woman to take a seat in the House.
There was a flutter of curiosity and interest on the crowded benches when she
advanced to the table between the Prime Minister and Balfour. If there was any
embarrassment it was on the part of her introducers; Lady Astor talked to them
all the way. Women reporters, never before, I believe, in the Press Gallery, were
admitted on this occasion. Two years later Lady Astor was followed by Mrs.
Wintringham, an Independent Liberal, who occupied her husband's place when he
died in the precincts of the House.
"A lot of hard-faced men who look as if they had done very well out of the
war." This was the description of new members given by an old Conservative
to J. M. Keynes who recorded it in Economic Consequences of the Peace. I don't
know how far the gibe was justified, but I have seldom seen such an uninteresting
and uninterested company of men as were thrown into Westminster by the surge
of national feeling. Many had little knowledge of politics and still less of Parliament,
and took as slight a share as possible in the work of the House.